CONDITIONS   OF  LIFE  OF  THE  VILLEINS

dows, which were stuffed up with hay in winter. The floor was
made of trodden earth. As a rule there was no chimney, the fire
being lit in the middle of the room and filling it with smoke. The
house consisted as a rule of one story only, in which human beings
lived under the same roof as the beasts. The furniture consisted
of little more than a table, benches, cupboards, and a single bed
for the whole family, the poor sleeping upon straw.

The peasant lived chiefly upon various kinds of porridge, rye
bread, a very small variety of vegetables, fat bacon, and cheese.
He hardly ever ate meat except at the great festivals or drank
anything but water. The women never drank wine.

The peasant lived a wretched life, monotonous and limited,
and bounded by the horizon of his village; he lacked any means
of changing his walk in life, for he possessed neither money nor
knowledge which might have improved his methods of agriculture.
He had no schools and did not even receive any religious instruc-
tion, the village priest being almost as ignorant as himself. All
that he knew he had learnt from oral tradition, and he worked
by routine alone.

We have no knowledge of the movements of the rural population.
If we may risk a conjecture in the light of more recent centuries,
it would seem that such a state of destitution and promiscuity must
have led to a very heavy birth-rate. There are many signs tending
to prove that the population increased between the eleventh and
thirteenth centuries; new villages grew up, many holdings were
divided between two or more owners, forests were cleared, and
marshes reclaimed. In normal seasons the resources of agriculture
may have sufficed to provide a living for a population on a quite
low level of existence, accustomed to a very poor diet. It is
possible, as has been proved on the basis of somewhat conjectural
calculations, that the density of population in the villages near
Paris was as great in the thirteenth century as in the nineteenth.

But the increase resulting from a high birth-rate was checked
by periods of high mortality, which would suddenly reduce the
population to a far lower figure. These were caused by three
visitations which God is besought in the prayers of the Church to
avert from His people: epidemics, the most dreaded of which,
the plague, was brought from the East from time to time; or
famine, which occurred whenever the crops failed - for at this
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